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NEW BOOKS from 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, The Johns Hopkins University. In press 


This new and different text presents the principles and applications of modern 
psychology in readable and interesting form. It is intended for the first college 
course in psychology. Comprehensive in coverage, it is also suitable for the 
terminal course and as a prerequisite to other psychology courses. It presents a 
broad perspective of psychology, including both its physiological and social 
aspects ... thoroughly up to date and abreast of developments in the different 
areas of psychology. Lilustrations are being specially prepared, and the format 
is a striking two-column one. It is less technical, more interesting, and covers 
a wider range of subject maiter. 


New Fourth Editions in the McGRAW-Hill SERIES 


IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University 
DEAN E. McHENRY, University of California, Los Angeles 


Fourth Edition . . . THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
IN PRESS ... with a new format 


An exceptional revision of a major work offering a full and complete treatment 
of American Government. The section on federal government is made up of 
general principles of political science, ideas and institutions throughout Ameri- 
can history, the Constitution, the federal system comprised of Congress, the 
executive branch, and the courts, and national powers and functions. The last 

rt takes account of state and local governments, their constitutions, 
bodies, executives, selected functions, and problems. 


Fourth Edition . . . THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN PRESS .. . with a new format 


A revised and up-to-date edition for those who wish a separate coverage of only 
national government institutions and functions. Presentation is simplified and 
clarified, and a better integration of treatment of powers and functions is 
achieved. Recent trends are pointed out; new material includes the recom- 
mendations of the Commision on Intergovernmental Relations, new decisions 
of the Supreme Courts, the changing composition of Congress, new policies of 
the Eisenhower administration, recent changes in the Foreign 

reports of the Second Hoover Commission. 


BOTANY: Principles and Problems 


By EDMUND W. SINNOTT and KATHERINE S. WILSON, Yale University. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in the Botanical Sciences. Fifth Edition, 538 
pages, $6.75 

This text continues to be a leader in its field because of the clear, concise 
sentation; the treatment of the plant as a functioning structure; the nm wd 
tions of botanical theory to agricultural problems; and the wealth of stimu- 
lating questions. More than 230 new illustrations have been added and many 
of the old drawings redone. All material is thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date to include the latest advances in plant science. 


Laboratory Manual for General Botany . . . 


now in press 


Send for copies on approval 


4+ McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. + 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Important 
New Texts 
already adopted 
from 
coast to coast 


American Democracy in Theory 


and Practice (Revised Edition) 


by ROBERT K. CARR, MARVER H. BERN- 

STEIN, DONALD H. MORRISON, RICH- 

ARD C. SNYDER and JOSEPH E. McLEAN 
The new Revised Edition of this exceptionally well written, well 
balanced text is everywhere being hailed as “the best book ever 
written in American Government.” Using to great advantage their 
firsthand experience in many branches of government as well as in 
teaching, the authors provide the clear knowledge of principles, 
facts, and current oolkiiiees essential for mature thought on any 
aspect of our government. Modern graphics, photographs and car- 
toons augment the dynamic and cogent text. Among the more 
than 80 colleges now using this text are many Junior Colleges. 
Available in two editions: National Gov't (957 pp. $6.00); Na- 
tional, State & Local Gov't (1104 pp. $6.50). 


Our Expanding Economy 

by RALPH H. BLODGETT 
The author's clear, arresting style, his expert organization of ma- 
terial into easy-to-follow units, and his illuminating comparison of 
theoretical model with actual situation combine, in this text, to 
make economic concepts easy to grasp. You will also appreciate the 
helpful study and teaching aids based on Prof. Blodgett’s 25 years’ 
teaching experience. The first basic economics text to use the long- 
term-growth approach, this book provides an up-to-date, thorough 
study of economic principles, practice and problems. 973 pp. $6.00. 


The Heritage of the Past 


From the Earliest Times to the Close of the Middle Ages 
by STEWART C. EASTON. 759 pp. $6.00 


The Making of the Modern World 


From the Renaissance to the Present 

by RICHARD M. BRACE. 899 pp. $6.50 
Magnificently illustrated and fully equipped with maps especially 
drawn for these volumes by an expert cartographer, these truly ex- 
citing texts will make history memorable for your students. In each 
book major trends of history are made vividly clear; the significance 
of intellectual, artistic, social, economic and political movements 
is brought out; and illuminating comparison made between western 
and Far East civilizations. 
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Junior College and My Career 


AUGUST L. AHLF 


IT HARDLY seems possible that a quar- 
ter of a century has passed since I at- 
tended Weber College in Ogden, Utah, 
preparatory to going on to the Uni- 
versity of Utah. As I review this event- 
ful period in my life, I am reminded of 
the old saying, “As the twig is bent, so 
grows the tree,” and I become more 
than ever conscious of the 
beneficial effects that my at- 
tendance at this junior col- 
lege has had upon my later 
life. 

My decision to attend jun- 
ior college required a great 
deal of serious contempla- 
tion. I realized that those 
few months after graduation 
from high school were the period to 
make the decision which would have 
the most important bearing upon the 
course of my future. Unfortunately, 
vocational guidance in high school at 
that time was not as highly developed 
as it is now, nor did I then fully realize 
the importance of this subject. There- 
fore, I was graduated from high school 
quite unprepared to decide whether I 
was qualified for a professional life or 
whether I should seek employment in 
commerce or industry. My first em- 
ployment after high school graduation, 


For 15 years AUGUST L. AHLF was a De- 
signing Engineer for the U. S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation before being loaned by the Bureau 
in 1951 to the Kingdom of Thailand as Chief 
Designing Engineer of an irrigation and nav- 
igation project. In 1946 he won the Alfred 
Noble Prize for his outstanding contribution 
to structural engineering knowledge. 


as an unskilled worker at a re- 
mote quarry operated by the 
railroad, soon convinced me 
that further education, with 
the consequent increased 
earning power, would be 
necessary before I could at- 
tain the position in life which 
I desired. This fact brought 
me to the realization that, 
due to my own indecision in high 
school, I had not taken the courses 
needed to prepare myself adequately 
for entrance into the university. 

My choice of going to the local jun- 
ior college was greatly influenced by 
the economic advantage of living at 
home. During those economically de- 
pressed times, even the smallest savings 
often meant the difference between be- 
ing able to obtain a higher education or 
having to forego it. While my family 
was willing to rnake the necessary sacri- 
fices to allow me to continue my edu- 
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cation wherever I chose, my own sense 
of independence required that I assist 
as much as possible by keeping ex- 
penses to a minimum. Living at home 
provided the additional advantage of 
making an easier transition from the 
life at high school to the more strenu- 
ous scholastic requirements and social 
activities at the college level. Also, be- 
cause of smaller classes, the instructors 
were able to give me additional per- 
sonal assistance necessary in overcom- 
ing my scholastic deficiencies. 


Weber College had an excellent ath- 
letic program, a reputation for pro- 
ducing good teams noted for fine 
sportsmanship, and a highly respected 
coach. There was, too, an opportunity 
for me to take a prominent part in this 
program, while at a larger institution 
my abilities might have relegated me to 
a subordinate position. 


While at Weber College, I secured 
the thorough groundwork in the fun- 
damentals of social and physical sci- 
ences which later permitted me to ob- 
tain my engineering degree from the 
University of Utah with high honors. 
Without the additional personal help 
and assistance given to me by the in- 
structors at Weber College because of 
the smaller classes, it is problematical 
whether I should have been able to 
achieve this success. While my partici- 


Epiror’s Note: Junior colleges have 
contributed a fair share to the leadership 
of this country. Mr. Ahlf’s editorial is 
the second in a series of guest editorials 
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pation in the student groups provided 
training in group endeavors, my ath- 
letic activities taught me by actual ex- 
perience that a good spirit and co- 
operation among team members and 
consistent, conscientious leadership 
could produce results impossible to ob- 
tain by individual effort alone. 

Of all the benefits which I derived 
from Weber College, I will always con- 
sider the most important te be my close 
association with Professor Merlon 
Stevenson, who was both my athletic 
coach and my professor of mathemat- 
ics. It was largely through his patient 
guidance that I overcame many defici- 
en«ies, and it was he who directed my 
interest toward further study of the 
engineering profession. The encour- 
agement which he gave me during 
those impressionable years has had a 
lasting effect upon my later endeavors 
and has given me incentive to strive 
always for greater goals. 

I shall be grateful to Weber College 
for having provided me the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for higher fields of 
learning during a critical period in my 
life. The additional assistance so freely 
given me by the instructors played an 
important part in bending the twig 
in the direction in which the tree of 
my personal and professional life has 
grown. 


written by such leaders who received 
part of their scholastic preparation in 
junior colleges. Other guest editorials 
will appear in subsequent issues. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE AND MY CAREER 
and Harold L. Dahnke was published 
inaccurately in the December issue of 
Junior College Journal. The Editor 
regrets the typographical error and 
publishes in this issue the corrected 


CORRECTION 


Table I in the article, “General 
Education — Its Importance During 
First Two Years of College,” by Wil- 
lard G. Warrington, John W. Kidd, 


table. 


Tasie 


General (G) and Special (S) Goals of Education as Ranked for Importance During the 
First Two Collegiate Years by Samples of Freshmen, Transfers, Sophomores, 
and Seniors at Michigan State 
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Ranked Ranked Ranked Ranked 
by b by by Goal 
Freshmen Transiers Sophomores Seniors Type Goal 
1 | 2 2 G_ To learn to get along with people 
2 2 3 3 G To express one’s thoughts ef- 
fectively 
3 3 1 | G = To acquire and use the skills and 
habits involved in critical and 
constructive thinking 
4 6 5 4.5 G To develop knowledge and 
understanding making possible a 
more effective choice of one’s 
life work 
5 5 4 4.5 G_Toattain a satisfactory emotional 
and social adjustment 
6 4 7 R G_ To develop a code of behavior 
based on democratic and ethical 
rinciples 
7 10 9 9 G To understand one’s physical and 
social environment 
8 8 6 6 G__ To develop a broad general out- 
look and familiarity with a vari- 
ety of subjects 
9 9 13 15 S To acquire specific information 
and techniques in preparation for 
further study in a particular field 
10 7 R 11 G To maintain and improve one’s 
own health 
11 11.5 12 10 G To move smoothly from high 
school to adult independence 
12 11.5 11 7 G  Tounderstand the ideas of others 
13 13 10 12 S To experience a realistic sam- 
ing of one’s chosen vocation. 
14 17 16 20 S Fo master certain techniques a 
plicable to one’s vocation or field 
of special interest 
15 16 17 19 S To know the major develop- 
ments in a vocational field or a 
field of special interest 
16 14 14 14 G_ To acquire knowledge and atti- 


tudes basic to a satisfying family 
life 
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I (Continued ) 
Ranked Ranked Ranked Ranked 
Transhers Sophomores Type Goal 
17 23 21 21 S To develop the ability to do sig- 
nificant independent research 
18 19 18 22 S To bring up to date one’s knowl- 
edge in a special field of interest 
or a vocational field 
19 15 15 13 G  Tounderstand other cultures and 
ple 
20 24 24 23 S To master a classification of 
knowledge in a field 
21 18 19 18 G_ To recognize the fact of world 
interdependence 
22 20 23 24 S To develop certain manual skills 
: 23 21 20 ? G To apply habitually scientific 
thought to the discovery of facts 
24 22 22 16 G To understand and enjoy litera- 
ture, art, and music 
25 25 25 26 S To become proficient in one’s 
chosen field of work 
26 26 26 25 S To acquire a degree of expertness 
in a special field 


Goals of education as ranked by samples of freshmen, transfers, sophomores, and seniors 
at Michigan State according to importance of achievement during the first two collegiate 
years. (“G” indicates goal considered to be especially characteristic of general education; 

S” indicates goal more characteristic of special fields of education. Sophomore ratings 
reported in study referred to above.) 
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Junior College Election Is Made — Not Born 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


LAST SPRING the fate of seven junior 
colleges with a combined enrollment of 
44,000 hung in the balance as the 
voters in the Los Angeles City School 
Districts prepared to go to the polls to 
pass upon $133,000,000 in school 
bonds including $14,000,000 for the 
junior colleges. Just three years before, 
in 1952, measures totaling $146,000,- 
000 had been put on the ballot, and 
only the junior college proposal had 
been turned down. Even though the 
issue had a healthy majority, it failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds ap- 
proval. In the face of past victories for 
elementary and high school bonds, the 
question of the $14,000,000 proposal 
for junior colleges in 1955 meant much 
more than passage of the funds. 

The real issue was that of junior col- 
lege education. Dr. Howard A. Cam- 
pion, associate superintendent for the 
division of extension and higher educa- 
tion in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
as well as Miss Edith M. Clark, assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of junior 
colleges, both affirmed that disposition 
of the proposal by the voters might 
easily determine the attitude of the 
community toward these institutions 
for the next 20 years. ‘Two defeats in a 
row at the polls could put the citizens 


A former contributor to the Junior College 
Journal, JOHNS H. HARRINGTON is Assistant 
Dean of Student Activities at Los Angeles 
City College and Chairman of the Junior Col- 
lege Community Relations Committee for the 
Los Angeles Schoo! District. 


in a negative frame of mind whenever 
a junior college measure appeared on 
the ballot despite the incalculable serv- 
ice rendered by these schools to busi- 
ness and industry through effective 
training programs and to the com- 
munity generally in many other ways. 

The story of the school bonds, how- 
ever, had a happy ending. On April 5 
the junior colleges not only got their 
bonds but also received a record-break- 
ing endorsement of the kind of educa- 
tion that they have provided since Los 
Angeles City College, first of the city’s 
family of community colleges, opened 
its doors in 1929. While passage of the 
elementary and high school bonds was 
by an even greater margin, the fact 
that the favorable vote for the two- 
year institutions was more than five to 
one was one of the most remarkable 
events in their history. 

As in national and world affairs, 
however, events in education seldom 
just “happen.” Both civic leaders and 
educators agreed that taxpayers do not 
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vote to pay additional bills unless they 
know how the money is to be spent and 
are convinced that the investment will 
be of direct benefit in the future. ‘This 
is particularly true in the case of junior 
colleges, inasmuch as their students ob- 
viously have far less personal appeal to 
the electorate than a grade school 
youngster in need of a classroom. 

In the case of the junior college vic- 
tory at the polls on April 5, observers 
can arrive at a variety of reasons for the 
vote. Any blueprint concocted, never- 
theless, would have to include the fol- 
lowing combination of major factors, 
and these indeed might furnish a guide 
for a constructive and continuous pro- 
gram in community relationships by 
any junior college district. 

Employer Survey. In 1954 the re- 
sults of a study endorsed by the Board 
of Education and undertaken by the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles disclosed that 
71.2 per cent of employers felt that 
graduates were better prepared as a 
result of their junior college training, 
and more than 88.3 per cent indicated 
that the jobs of graduates were related 
to courses taken while in school. These 
figures and others, arrived at by an in- 
dependent community business group, 
contributed immeasurably to an in- 
creasing confidence in what the junior 
colleges are doing. : 

Stress on Classroom Facilities, An- 
other battle in the campaign for junior 
college education was won while the 
bond issue was still on the drawing 
boards. Extreme care was taken by 
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superintendents and other administra- 
tors, as well as by members of the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education, to 
insure that facilities requested in the 
junior college and other school bond 
measures would stand the severest and 
most unsympathetic scrutiny. For this 
reason, many items which might seem 
reasonable for junior college plants in 
other communities were eliminated 
from initial requests. This austere ap- 
proach brought a stress on non-em- 
broidered instructional facilities, a 
minimum of administrative space, and 
development of multi-purpose struc- 
tures where possible. 

Educational Partnership. A third vi- 
tal factor in approval of the bonds was 
emphasis on presenting educational 
needs of the city schools on a “pack- 
age’ basis. ‘There wasn’t one appeal for 
votes for the elementary and high 
school bonds and a separate appeal for 
the junior colleges as there was in the 
ill-fated 1952 election. Instead, the 
public information center for the 
bonds maintained by the schools and 
the campaign organization developed 
through faculty and citizen contribu- 
tions approached the voters on a basis 
of the needs for grades one through 
fourteen. 

Such a policy meant that the 38,000 
P.-T. A. women who took up the cam- 
paign gauntlet on behalf of education 
delivered literature from door-to-door 
in the 824 square miles of the Los An- 
geles School Districts. The message 
presented all three members of the ed- 
ucational partnership — elementary 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE ELECTION IS MADE—-NOT BORN 


schools, high schools, and junior col- 
leges in those sections of the metropoli- 
tan area served by all three types of 
schools. Obviously, the value of this re- 
markable feat by the P.-T. A. was im- 
measurable to the future of every child 
and every young man and woman in 
the metropolitan area. 

Board of Education’s Policy State- 
ment. Coming after the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association study that 
was so favorable in its report on junior 
college graduates, the policy statement 
by the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation helped clarify to leading busi- 
ness and industrial groups that the 
13th and 14th grades did not merely 
intend to duplicate the freshman and 
sophomore years of existing four-year 
colleges and universities. The accusa- 
tion by certain groups that there was 
such a duplication, even though un- 
true, had created some confusion. 

The policy statement, adopted by 
the Board on February 21, 1955, on 
the recommendation of Superintend- 
ent Claude L. Reeves, listed the fol- 
lowing junior college objectives: 

“a. Terminal-vocational education 
for those individuals who will be em- 
ployed after training in the occupa- 
tions of the community. .. . 

“b. Transfer-certificate education 
for those who desire and need the 
first two years of a longer college pro- 

“c.... For all students in either cate- 
gory, instruction in health, citizenship, 
U. S. history, basic economics, and the 
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fundamental tools of advanced learn- 
ing will be included or available. . . .” 
Despite their long familiarity to edu- 
cators, these objectives, as well as much 
else concerning the nature of the junior 
college program and its students which 
was included in the Board of Educa- 
tion’s policy statement, furnished to 
the community an official and com- 
plete picture of the responsibilities of 
the junior college and the attitude of 
the board toward this important in- 
vestment of the taxpayer. Naturally, 
putting all the cards on the table 
helped the citizen’s thinking concern- 
ing this type of education and at the 
same time provided an innoculation 
against misinformation and rumors. 
Survey on Vocational Emphasis. 
Along with the policy statement re- 
garding junior college objectives and 
the employer study which conclusively 
showed the effectiveness of vocational 
training, a survey to determine what 
proportion of junior college students 
engaged in occupational courses versus 
pre-professional fields contributed 
heavily in establishing to taxpayer 
groups that the junior college emphasis 
on vocational training was not only on 
paper but also in fact. In this investiga- 
tion of course emphasis, it was found 
that an average of approximately 10 
per cent of the students from a given 
entering class asked for transcripts for 
transfer to four-year colleges or uni- 
versities at the end of the two-year pro- 
grams of study. This helped point out, 
of course, that the remaining 90 per 
cent of an entering class either under- 
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took an occupation following junior 
college training or, in the case of 
women, became housewives. 
Community Relations Organiza- 
tion. In school districts equal in size 
to the combined areas of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New Or- 
leans and with a population of more 
than 2,500,000 it isn’t possible for the 
schools generally or the seven junior 
colleges in particular to convey the 
needs of students to the voters without 
a planned program of community re- 
lations. In order to fulfill this impor- 
tant responsibility to the community, 
the schools set up a bond information 
center to answer questions on educa- 
tional needs and supply speakers to 
supplement the regular office of public 
information for the Los Angeles City 
Schools. In addition, the junior col- 
leges established a district-wide com- 
munity relations committee as well as 
other groups of this type at each two- 
year institution. Citizens’ advisory 
groups for the respective junior col- 
leges, P.-T.A.’s, faculties and many 
others also helped convey essential in- 
formation on school needs and pro- 
grams to the electorate. For the pur- 
poses of the school bond election, one 
of the most vital groups was the city- 
wide Citizens’ School Bond Commit- 
tee, headed by George M. Eason, 
president of the Los Angeles Standard 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. 
Obviously, the coordinated effort of 
these many community relations agen- 
cies within and without the school sys- 
tem were of critical importance in 


helping gain the passage of the school 
bond measures, which included the 
$14,000,000 proposal for the junior 
colleges so vital to the issue of this type 
of education itself. 

As the Los Angeles City Schools and 
their seven junior colleges look to the 
future, every effort is being made to 
keep open channels of communication 
to the community. In no other way 
can the citizen always know what is 
going on in the schools; and in no other 
way can students benefit from the in- 
terest and constructive guidance of the 
community. The junior colleges must 
not forget in this regard that com- 
munity support isn’t “born” but is the 
product of a long-range community 
relations plan which must go forward 
with the educational program. 

Only through community coopera- 
tion and participation can the junior 
colleges meet the spiraling enrollments 
which have already engulfed the ele- 
mentary schools and high schools. A 
conservative estimate by John F. Mc- 
Ginnis, director of the Educational 
Housing Section for the Los Angeles 
City Schools, is that junior college en- 
rollment in Los Angeles will jump at 
least 68 per cent by 1960. Further- 
more, about 40 per cent of the pupils 
now in the third and fourth grades will 
be in the Los Angeles junior colleges 
within the next ten years. With com- 
munity backing, the junior colleges 
can assist the rising tide of 13th 
and 14th grade students in fulfilling 
their responsibilities as citizens to the 
community and nation. 
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Evaluation Practices and Concern for 
The Individual in General Education 


PAUL L. DRESSEL 


DURING THE period of activity of the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education, a survey was made 
of the use of tests and other evaluation 
devices in the general education 
courses offered by the cooperating col- 
leges. Some institutions found it im- 
possible to respond in any way to the 
request because their loosely coordi- 
nated general education courses per- 
mitted so much freedom to the instruc- 
tors that the only answer would be a 
compilation of the individual and 
highly variable practices of all instruc- 
tors. In several cases doubts were ex- 
pressed by the person responding to 
the request both as to willingness of 
instructors to reveal their practices and 
as to the value of what would thereby 
be revealed. In most such cases, so ran 
the reports, the evaluation activity was 
comprehended in two or three tests for 
grading, with the number and type of 
tests decided by the individual teacher. 
Even for those 53 courses in 13 col- 
leges which provided a formal sum- 
mary, several reported only such pro- 
saic and minimal practices as use of 
teacher-made tests and the require- 
ment of theme writing in a communi- 
cation skills course. ‘Table I offers a 
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brief summary of instruments or tech- 
niques broken down by subject area 
and by source—whether locally pre- 
pared or purchased. The nearly uni- 
versal term-end and mid-term exami- 
nations have not been included in this 
table, but more broadly conceived 
achievement examinations or place- 
ment tests have been tabulated. 

The most striking feature in Table 
I is the large number of instruments re- 
ported in use in the human relations 
area in contrast to those courses ad- 
hering more closely to traditional sub- 
ject matter areas. The human relations 
courses here included differed con- 
siderably in organization and materials 
but had in common a concern with the 
personal and social adjustment of the 
individual student. Such titles as Ef- 
fective Living, Marriage and the Fam- 
ily, and Vocational Orientation sug- 
gest the nature of these courses. For the 
13 courses reporting in this area, 30 
different locally prepared evaluation 
instruments were reported. In addition, 
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56 commercially available tests were 
used. A large number of this latter 
group were tests of the vocational plan- 
ning or guidance type used in con- 
nection with those sections of the 
course which deal with the problem of 
selecting a vocation. Personal adjust- 
ment or personality inventories were 
also commonly used in connection with 
the sections of the courses devoted to 
personality development. Seven instru- 
ments were reported as developed 
through local initiative for use in course 
or teacher evaluation. Ten instru- 
ments had been locally developed for 
assessment of attitudes, opinions, or 
citizenship characteristics. Quite com- 
monly these locally developed instru- 
ments were used more for instructional 
or motivational purposes than for for- 
mal evaluation of student status. Al- 
though the instructors were concerned 
with knowing the students’ character- 
istics and with evaluating the effects of 
the course on students, they were 
equally concerned that students attain 
a greater degree of self-insight and an 
awareness of the way in which they 
were similar to or different from other 
individuals in respect to personality 
characteristics. 

In contrast with the human rela- 
tions area, only three locally developed 
evaluation forms aimed at self-evalua- 
tion, course, or teacher evaluation were 
reported from communication courses. 
The use of three commercial instru- 
ments dealing with attitudes or adjust- 
ment were also reported, Otherwise, 
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the items reported were the customary 
use of speech and theme rating scales. 


Taste I 


The Use of Evaluation Instruments in 53 
General Education Courses in 13 


Colleges 
No. of Instruments 
No. of Reported in Use 
Courses Locally Com- 
Course Area Reporting Prepared mercial Total 
Human 
Relations 13 30 52 82 
Communi- 
cations 10 7 21 28 
Humanities 12 5 8 13 
Science 10 3 7 10 
Social Science 8 8 8 16 
All 53 53 96 149 


The report from the humanities 
courses showed that one institution was 
using a number of devices locally pre- 
pared to determine elements of stu- 
dent development beyond knowledge 
of subject matter. ‘These included a 
self evaluation form, a reader’s diary, a 
reading record, and an inventory of 
reading interests. Only two cases of an 
attempt to obtain student evaluations 
of the teacher of the course were re- 
ported. Of the social science courses, 
only one reported anything other than 
content achievement oriented testing. 
This exception was an attempt to learn 
the background of students by the use 
of inventories of attitudes and beliefs. 
Only routine items were reported from 
the science area. 

Recognizing the limitations of a sur- 
vey based on only 13 colleges and 53 
courses, it would be unsafe to state 
dogmatically any general conclusions 
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EVALUATION PRACTICE AND CONCERN 


about the evaluation practices of gen- 
eral education courses. Such practices 
can change rapidly, and there is evi- 
dence that a marked increase in the 
use of evaluation devices occurred in 
some courses during the latter part of 
the Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education. However, in- 
formal contact and some observation 
led the writer to suspect that the prac- 
tices reported are representative and 
possibly even above the average of 
those to be found in general education 
programs and in the various general 
education course areas. Some specu- 
lation as to the significance of the 
findings is therefore appropriate. 
The extensive use of a variety of 
evaluation devices does not necessarily 
reflect credit on a teacher. Certainly 
there are a few individuals who be- 
came so obsessed for a time with tests, 
inventories, questionnaires, and the 
like, as to become a nuisance to stu- 
dents and a liability to the profession. 
On the other hand, the teacher who 
uses no such devices may well be ex- 
hibiting by this omission a lack of con- 
cern about the kind of students en- 
rolled in his course or what they get 
out of it. Truly humane teachers work- 
ing with small groups of students can 
and do know their students as well as, 
and probably better than, they could 
know them through systematic formal 
evaluation evidence. In practice, gen- 
eral education classes and teacher loads 
are not such as to permit close teacher- 
student contact except for a small mi- 
nority of students and these are likely 
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to be quite atypical of the total class. 
In practice, then, the variety of evalua- 
tion evidence collected in a course and 
used with and for students is indica- 
tive of the extent to which that course 
and instructors involved are concerned 
with students as individuals and with 
objectives of behaviorial nature tran- 
scending knowledge of factual mate- 
rial. Starting from this point of view, 
the findings of the survey can be re- 
lated in a rational way to other char- 
acteristics of general education. 

Human relations courses have 
neither a traditional body of knowl- 
edge nor a stereotyped approach 
which stifles originality. The instruc- 
tors of such courses are primarily con- 
cerned with how and why human be- 
ings behave as they do and they are 
further concerned with the develop- 
ment of a personalized approach 
whereby the individual may see him- 
self more clearly and then undertake 
to modify his behavior in the light of 
that self-understanding. This is clearly 
the reason why these courses have 
found it necessary to use a multiplicity 
of evaluation materials, for the process 
of developing the instruments is almost 
a necessary step in defining the kinds 
of changes desired. 

Instructors of communications 
courses in general education are 
greatly, even primarily, concerned 
with the outcomes of reading, writing, 
speaking, and—quite commonly now 
—listening. Since these activities in- 
volve, to a marked extent, the total 
personality of the individual, it is not 
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surprising that a number of commun- 
ications courses have found it neces- 
sary to broaden their evaluation to in- 
clude more than the usual testing for 
assigning a grade. 

The instructors of humanities, sci- 
ence, and social science courses face 
the difficult task of selecting from the 
vast cultural heritage of the respective 
areas that which the generally edu- 
cated individual should know. The 
complexity of this task tends to place 
emphasis on the material to be cov- 
ered and not on what the student 
brings to or takes away from the con- 
tact. Accordingly, there appears to be 
no need nor time for devices which re- 
veal something of the student’s back- 
ground and thinking. Indeed, the 
sheer volume of the material covered 
in these courses often allows little or 
no time for students to form their own 
conclusions. The implicit assumption 
in such mode of operation is that if one 
knows enough he will put the knowl- 
edge to use. The composite effect is 
that evaluation is reduced to testing of 
knowledge of the material covered. 

One unfortunate result of the differ- 
ences existing between human rela- 
tions and comunications courses on 
one hand and science, social science, 
and the humanities on the other is that 
the former often become the objects of 
derisive remarks by students and even 
by a minority of the faculty of the lat- 
ter group of courses. The attitude of 
the students is understandable, for 
learning a prescribed set of facts is a 
more tangible task than the learning of 
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communication or social skills or the 
development of new attitudes and val- 
ues. Then, too, students are accus- 
tomed to textbook emphasis and find 
it difficult to adjust to a course in 
which their own needs become the fo- 
cus of attention. The critical attitude 
of some science, humanities, and, per- 
haps less commonly, of social science 
faculty members toward courses which 
are concerned with the student as a liv- 
ing human being is less comprehen- 
sible and hardly consistent with the 
view that optimum development of the 
individual in a democratic society is 
the major aim of genzral education. 

Every general education teacher 
can profitably examine both his atti- 
tude toward the following three ques- 
tions and the kind of answers he can 
give to them, not just for a few stu- 
dents with whom close contact has de- 
veloped, but with respect to all stu- 
dents in a particular course. 


1. What do my students really think of 
me as a teacher in comparison with 
the other teachers? 

2. How many of my students have seen 
and profited from a relationship be- 
tween ideas or principles developed 
in the course and problems arising in 
other courses or in their daily living? 

3. How many of my students have sig- 
nificantly modified their attitudes or 
values as a partial result of contact 
with me and with my course? 


Would it be too harsh to suggest that 
that teacher who has no concern about 
the questions or the answers does not 
belong in a general education course? 
Certainly that teacher who, without 
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EVALUATION PRACTICE AND CONCERN 


having indulged in overt evaluation, 
can accurately answer these questions 
by personal knowledge of his students 
is worthy of respect and congratula- 
tions. ‘That teacher who is concerned, 
but must admit his inability to answer 
the questions—the category embrac- 
ing most of us—may well examine his 
evaluation practices. Through a 
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broader program of evaluation he may 
find better approximations to the an- 
swers and learn by the experience that 
evaluation done with, rather than to, 
students can restore to general educa- 
tion something of the concern for the 
individual often claimed but seldom 
exhibited. 
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The Aesthetic Approach to Reading 


HELEN LAWRENCE MATHEWS 


For instructors who want to de- 
velop critical perception and careful, 
intelligent reading in their students, 
there is nothing as dynamic as the 
aesthetic approach. It is newer in per- 
spective and broader in its scope than 
traditional approaches and gives the 
instructor an opportunity to map out 
the most practical route through a 
given literary region and to estimate 
the hazards and the excess cost of 
choosing some other route. As one stu- 
dent, a veteran remarked, “It was like 
a pleasant shot in the arm to realize 
that there was something of the scien- 
tific in reading.” The application of 
aesthetic theory to reading can best 
be shown by brief excerpts from three 
actual class experiences. 

The class had come to that sentence 
in Thoreau’s essay on sounds: “All the 
Indian huckleberry hills are stripped; 
all the cranberry meadows are raked 
into the city.” Not to a single student 
did the Indian huckleberry hills or the 
cranberry meadows convey any direct 
associative meaning. They sensed to 
some degree, however, the analogy to 
the machine age and its vast impli- 
cations. It was evident that the back- 
ground in this instance must be sup- 
plied so that the students could get 
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derived values that they would not get 
otherwise. (Whatever images there are 
that are swept along in the stream of 
consciousness amd which help to in- 
tensify the aesthetic experience are of 
a derived nature. Derived aesthetic 
values, as such, do not stand apart. 
They do not claim attention just as 
associations, but because of past as- 
sociations one has a broader perceptual 
grasp than would have been possible 
if it were not for them.) This law has 
to be explained carefully and fully to 
the students with examples to illustrate 
it, for, if they do not understand it, 
they will miss the point entirely. There- 
fore, by recreating the period in which 
Thoreau lived and explaining the cir- 
cumstances, the intellectual block was 
removed and their appreciation greatly 
enhanced. 

At this point one of the students 
asked this question: ““_Do you mean to 
imply that, on reading this sentence, 
just because one hasn’t actually seen 
a cranberry meadow he couldn’t have 
an aesthetic experience equal in in- 
tensity to one who had?” 
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(Instructor) Have you ever seen an 
angel? 

(Student) No, of course not, but 
I’ve seen pictures of angels. 

(Instructor) Have you ever seen a 
picture of a cranberry meadow? . 

(Student) Yes, once, in a National 
Geographic. 

(Instructor) Then you do have a 
perceptual image of a cranberry 
meadow as well as of an angel. In fact, 
what is actual and what is perceptually 
imagined never exist as separate en- 
tities in the concrete experience. There 
is a difference, however, in the degree 
of the intensity. One who has lived in 
that part of the country and has par- 
ticipated in both huckleberry and cran- 
berry picking would receive the full 
‘impact of tne allusions even to the sig- 
nificance of the verb “raked.” 
(Student) When I say that I en- 
_joyed Eileen Power’s Marco Polo, did 
I have an aesthetic experience in which 
there were derived aesthetic values? 

(Instructor) Yes, in all probability. 
Did you like it better than George Ly- 
man Kittridge’s The Yankee School? 

(Student) Yes. It reminded me of 
the time I was in the Coast Guard. 

(Instructor) Your experiences in 
the Coast Guard undoubtedly cast a 
pleasant penumbra about your reading 
of Marco Polo that could be called de- 
rived values. But, you understand, that 
doesn’t lessen the value of The Yankee 
School as a research paper. It means 
only that you didn’t appreciate its 
value and, therefore, its value is po- 
tential as far as you are concerned. 
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The class then came to Eudora 
Welty’s article on The Reading and 
Writing of Short Stories. In this article 
the author states, ““Many stories have 
plots in common which is of no more 
account than the fact that many people 
have blue eyes. Plots are what we see 
with. What’s seen is what we’re inter- 
ested in.” 

(Student) Why is that so? 

(Instructor) The plots are not the 
sole value. Or { might put it this way. 
The plot is not the beauty but one of 
the objective factors in the story in 
which beauty is experienced. 

(Student) What is the reason? 

(Instructor) ‘The reason is that 
value is a property attributed to the 
plot and is not dependent upon being 
appreciated. When this possibility is 
unrealized, the value is potential; when 
it is realized the value is actual. 

In the same article Miss Welty con- 
tinues: “What can be made so beauti- 
fully to reveal character... it isa 
subtle satisfaction . . . that comes from 
where? Probably it comes from a deep- 
seated percepticn we all carry in us of 
the beauty of organization . . . of that 
less strictly definable thing, of form. 
Where does form come from . . . how 
do you get it? My guess is that form 
is evolved.” 

(Student) Does it have to be guess- 
work? 

(Instructor) I am sure that Miss 
Welty isn’t guessing. However, from 
an aesthetic viewpoint, it is physio- 
logical. Order is not just for the sake 
of efficiency. We like it that way, just 
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as we like to see soldiers marching in 
orderly columns. It answers a basic 
aesthetic demand, namely, order. 

(Student) Has form anything to do 
with the way the parts are put to- 
gether? 

(Instructor) Form, per se, means 
the way the parts are put together, but 
aesthetic form means what is perceived 
when there is un aesthetic experience. 
The recognition, consciously or un- 
consciously, comes from the organiza- 
tion of the perceptual materials such 
as the article mentions—-it is the work, 
its manifestations in addition to the 
characters, the plot, the sensory im- 
pressions according to those structural 
relations which are sensed in immedi- 
ate apprehension. 

(Student) Could you give us an- 
other example? 

(Instructor) Mathematics offers 
some of the best examples to stress the 
importance of order. 

(Student) You mean the Formula 
we had in the seventh grade? 

(Instructor) Yes, and the game of 
numbers that you played in the first 
grade when the teacher flashed cards 
similar to oversized dominoes and you 
told the correct number of dots. Do 
you remember how easy some of the 
combinations were to grasp and how 
difficult were others, especially those 
that were made up of dissimilar de- 
signs and were unequally spaced? 

(Student) I suppose it is true in 
algebra, too. 

(Instructor) Yes, indeed. Algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. In ge- 
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ometry, geometrical figures are not 
necessary to the proof of the problem. 
They do, however, reinforce the in- 
tellectual understanding through 
aesthetic apprehension. Tell me how 
many dots there are in this figure? 


(Student) It’s impossible to tell 
without counting them. 

(Instructor) That’s right. Then 
how many dots are there in this figure? 


(Student) Oh yes! I see what you 
mean when you say that perceptual 
grasp is immediate. 

(Instructor) Intellectual grasp is 
subject to delay while aesthetic appre- 
hension is intuitive and spontaneous. 
When we grasp it perceptually, we 
have secured unity in the object. It is 
the wholeness of perceptual grasp 
which results in that “subtle satisfac- 
tion.” The result of this wholeness 
comes to more than its mathematical 
total. 

(Student) Would you explain that 
further? 

(Instructor) In the aesthetic atti- 
tude one is not attending to the parts, 
for the parts do not exist separately. 
We apprehend the total effect. We 
grasp the unity which may, by reason 
of another mental attitude and action, 
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be analyzed into separate parts. The 
unity is the grasp. 

(Student) Where would you say 
that beauty comes from in the short 
story? 

(Instructor) It comes from the satis- 
faction felt for the manner in which 
the story is told, and for the story it- 
self. ‘The manner of expression in- 
volves the degree of completeness and 
successful expression of the material, 
formal, and expressive values. The 
matter expressed has to do with the 
aesthetic “phase” of the individual 
story and contemporary thought. That 
phase is an all important element in 
the art and life of a democracy—far 
more vital to democratic growth than 
is the development of a narrow stand- 
ard by which to acclaim greatness, for 
greatness in one age may be relegated 
to obscurity in another. We identify 


beauty with the story, and pleasure 
with the individual perceiving it. 
Pleasure, then, is the yardstick in the 
evaluation of beauty. What happens 
when we read a beautiful story? All 
the factors that have entered into the 
process of appreciation have been set 
in motion, and the intricate structure 
of this process together with its re- 
lation to the story are the phases 
through which the aesthetic experience 
passes on its way to fulfillment. 

An attempt has been made to show 
that the aesthetic approach takes a 
student beyond the appreciative stage. 
He becomes a critic, end his criticism, 
as evaluative, is intellectual. He not 
only sees values but can point them 
out. He becomes an interpreter and 
appraiser of the intrinsic values in- 
herent in what he reads. 
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Relations of the Junior Colleges and the University 
of California® 


HERMAN A. SPINDT 


IN THE Gospel of St. Mark, the com- 
ment is made that the Master taught 
“not as a scribe, but as one having au- 
thority.” I realize fully you expected 
one who could speak with authority on 
behalf of the University and not as a 
scribe, but I must confess that I come 
to you primarily as a scribe. In that 
character I wish to give you something 
of a history of the relations of the Uni- 
versity of California and the public 
junior colleges of the state, in the be- 
lief that such a history will bring us in- 
evitably to the fact of the complemen- 
tary and “partnership” relationship 
which now exists and must increasingly 
exist between these two segments of the 
public school system. I am led to this 
approach partly by the belief that if 
you would understand a social institu- 
tion you must know its history, and 
partly by the fact that many of you 
have only a comparatively recent as- 
sociation with the junior colleges. 
The law permitting the establish- 
ment of the department type of junior 
college with curriculum limited to 
courses parallel to the University of 


* A speech presented at the Junior Col- 
lege Conference in Yosemite, California. 
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California lower Ccivision courses was 
passed in 1907 by the California legis- 
lature: The first district to use the new 
law was Fresno in 1910, but the first 
permanent junior colleges were at Ful- 
lerton and Bakersfield in 1913. The 
problem of transfer to the University 
was immediate. The Board of Admis- 
sions early established a policy of giv- 
ing full credit to transfers who were 
eligible for admission} at the time of 
high school graduation, although tech- 
nically all advanced standing was pro- 
visional. Applicants not eligible for ad- 
mission at the time of high school 
graduation were given individual con- 
sideration unless they transferred with 
64 units of advanced standing, in 
which case they were treated like ap- 


+ Admission from California high schools 
was based on a principal’s recommendation 
of the acceptance of courses satisfactorily 
completed by the student and was similar 
to our present plan of admission only in 
the subjects required. 
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plicants eligible for admission at the 
time of high school graduation. 

What may be called the first official 
statement in regard to the junior col- 
lege appeared in 1915 in the Junior 
College Circular. Extensive space is 
given to a statement by Dean Alexis F. 
Lange of the University’s Department 
of Education—I include here two ex- 


cerpts: 
“Since 1892 the University has been 
gradually reshaping itself around two 
organizing ideas, One was and is that for 
theoretical and practical considerations 
alike, the University proper should begin 
in the middle of the irherited four-year 
college scheme; the second was and is 
that the work of the first two years is as 
a matter of history and fact all of a piece 
with secondary education. . . . 

“It is of course an inevitable phase of 
development that as yet not one of the 
junior colleges has fully found itself. But 
even now the uncertdinty that exists re- 
lates rather to matters of organization 
and method than to fundamental con- 
ception and aim. It-is coming to be gen- 
erally understood that the junior college 
cannot serve its complete purpose if it 
makes preparation for the University its 
primary object. For the great majority 
of junior college students, courses of in- 
struction and training are to be of a 
piece with what has preceded; they are 
to be culminal rather than basal. The 
junior college will function adequately 
only if its first concern is with those who 
will go no further, if it meets local needs 
efficiently, if it turns many away from 
the University into vocations for which 
training has not hitherto been afforded 
by our school system. Hence it will be of 
necessity as nearly autonomous as its 
place in the public school system of the 
state permits; and its structure will nor- 
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mally exhibit two types of departments 
—(a) departments designed to pro- 
mote general social efficiency, (b) de- 
partments designed to furnish complete 
training for specific—or vocational 
efficiency.” 


Other excerpts from the Circular indi- 


cate the directions of thought and 
policy : 

“In the interest of high standards it is 
well that only junior college students 
that can, on entering, satisfy university 
requirements, earn University credit. 
Yet here again exceptions can be made 
with safety. It is quite possible that an 
occasional student may finish the high 
scho>l course with scholarship records 
which would not warrant admission to 
the freshman class of the University, yet 
may, in the junior college, by faithful 
and consistent study, prove himself 
ready for advanced work, There is no 
reason why such a student should not be 
recommended for admission to the upper 
division of the University. In making a 
recommendation of this sort the junior 
college may render an important service 
to the type of mind that wakes relatively 
late to the importance of study, pursuing 
it then with greater seriousness and vigor. 
Yet the junior college will manifestly 
have to proceed with caution; it cannot 
afford to lower its standards.” .. . 

“The main concern of the junior college 
will always be with students who com- 
plete in it their education. Doubtless the 
number of those who go on to a Univer- 
sity will always be relatively small, as 
will, similarly, the number of junior col- 
lege graduates in the upper division of 
the University. Neither institution should 
lay too much stress on mutual relation as 
a factor in determining educational pol- 
icy; each should be willing to make such 
necessary adjustments as may be possi- 
ble. So far as general preparation is con- 
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cerned, junior college students have al- 
ready given evidence of being well 
equipped to continue their studies in the 
upper division of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The average of their grades has 
been slightly higher than the general 
University average. They have not, how- 
ever, always been prepared for precisely 
the work which they have desired to 
undertake; in such cases a certain loss of 
time is inevitable. Instructors in the Uni- 
versity have the right, and are indeed 
under obligation, to refuse to allow any 
student to enter upon work for which he 
is not competent, to attempt to erect a 
superstructure on a foundation incapa- 
ble of supporting it. It should not be 
necessary to explain that this principle 
exists for the protection not so much of 
the University, or of any University de- 
partment, as for the protection of the 
student himself. 

“The policy of the University of Cali- 
fornia with reference to students enter- 
ing from junior colleges is formulated by 
the Recorder of the Faculties as follows: 
“It is the University’s policy to give a 
year’s credit for a year’s work on the 
basis of credentials from other colleges, 
including junior colleges. Wherever 
there is evidence that the institution is 
doing a full year of work beyond the high 
school, the University will endeavor to 
give 32 units (slightly more in the engi- 
neering colleges) and to distribute these 
32 units in a way that will equitably meet 
requirements for the Junior Certificate 
and Bachelor’s Degree.” 


In 1917 the Legislature passed an 
amendment to the Junior College Law 
in which are embodied some of the 
recommendations of Dean Lange, in 
that the junior college was given au- 
thority to establish courses of a me- 
chanical, industrial, home economics, 
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agricultural or civic nature. Minutes of 
the Board of Admissions reflect a 
trend toward the policy of “‘affiliation” 
which characterized University policy 
in the years 1921-26. Under this policy 
the University invited the junior col- 
leges to become what might almost be 
described as lower division extensions 
of the University itself insofar as aca- 
emic courses were concerned. Previ- 
ously, there had been no guarantee of 
advanced standing credit to transfers 
from any college; that is, all transfer 
credit was provisional and individual, 
but now, provided certain conditions 
were met, the transfer from an affili- 
ated junior college would be assured 
not only of receiving credit, but would 
also be assured of the amount of credit. 
The conditions that had to be met, 
however, were such that only eight of 
the junior colleges accepted affiliation. 
Students admitted to the transfer pro- 
gram had to be eligible for admission 
to the University; selection of the fac- 
ulty was subject to the approval of the 
President of the University; a course, 
in order to be preaccredited and the 
student thereby guaranteed credit, had 
to be inspected by a University repre- 
sentative of that specific department; 
teacher load was limited. One of the in- 
teresting details of the affiliation agree- 
ment was that applicants from affili- 
ated junior colleges were eligible for 
admission even though their scholar- 
ship might be well below a “C” 
average. 

A report by the University Examiner 
on transfers admitted in the fall semes- 
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ter of 1923 shows no appreciable dif- 
ference between affiliated and non- 
affiliated colleges. A similar report for 
the three-year period 1926-28 is 
equally inconclusive. You will be in- 
terested in the last line of the report of 
the University Examiner in July, 1923, 
although it was not made in connec- 
tion with the matter of affiliated and 
non-affiliated colleges, but rather in 
relation to the difficulty of predicting 
what a student would do in the Uni- 
versity: “The eager student from the 
unknown college often turns out to be 
‘solid pack’ while the drifters from the 
established institutions are discovered 
to be ‘puree with trimmings’.” 

It is not strange that the affiliated 
junior colleges found the conditions 
unduly restrictive, and the University 
found the amount of visiting required 
an impossible load. Formal] affiliation, 
started in 1923, was dissolved by mu- 
tual consent in June, 1926. 

The problem involved in eventually 
admitting the applicant ineligible at 
the time of high school graduation con- 
tinued to present difficulties. Then in 
1932 the following plan was proposed 
and approved by the Board of Admis- 
sion; note that it is the basis of our 
present plan of transfer and remem- 
ber also that in 1931 admission from 
high school became a University mat- 
ter handled by a Director of Admis- 
sions instead of being based on a high 
school principal’s recommendation. 


“Admit via the junior college route 
only those students who: 
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1. Upon graduation from high school 
qualified for admission to the Uni- 
versity. Admit these as formerly at 
the end of any semester of college 
work, but require them to have at 
least a C' average. 

2. Upon graduation from high school 
did not qualify for admission to the 
University, but who make up all 
admission requirements and com- 
plete in a junior college not less 
than 70 units of acceptable work 
for advanced standing with at least 
a C average. 

3. Upon graduation from high school 
did not qualify for admission to the 
University, but who make up all 
admission requirements and com- 
plete in a junior college /5 units of 
acceptable work for advanced 
standing to the college of the Uni- 
versity which they desire to enter 
and who maintain at least a 1.5 
grade point average.” 

The next step was the sliding scale ap- 

proach, authorized in the following 

form in 1936: 


15-29 units 1.5 GPA 
30-39 units 1.3 GPA 
40-59 units 1.2 GPA 
60 or more units 1.0 GPA 


The present regulation reads: (May, 
1947) 


15-29 units 1.5 GPA 
30 or more units 1.3 GPA 
Full junior standing 1.0 GPA 


In 1930 two important develop- 


ments were outlined in an address by 
the University’s President Sproul to the 
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National Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 


“We are calling to our faculty one of the 
leaders in the junior college field in Cali- 
fornia to teach what is known about 
junior colleges, to discover what should 
be their organization, their functions, 
their purposes, and their future, and to 
promote between them and the Univer- 
sity a sympathetic understanding and 
cooperative attitude that, I hope, may 
change the whole complexion of our re- 
lationships. To aid him in that work we 
' propose to appoint a committee on jun- 
ior colleges, similar to our committee on 
affiliation with the high schools, where 
in the give and take of friendly dis- 
cussion the inevitable problems of op- 
posing interests may be harmonized, 
adjusted and worked out. . The 
challenge of the next decade is an op- 
portunity for all of us, an opportunity 
for the junior college to place a premium 
upon initiative and variation rather than 
upon conformity, a challenge to the Uni- 
versity to make an examination of the 
first two years of its course in order that 
the most may be made of them. It will 
not be sufficient for either of us to follow 
the old lines, even if they are better than 
some of us think they are.” 


Previous to 1931, problems of univer- 
sity-junior college relationships were 
discussed in the High School Affiliation 
Committee. As outlined in President 
Sproul’s address, there was organized 
in 1931 the Junior College Conference 
Committee, which has met semi-an- 
nually since that time. Before the Con- 
ference Committee has come a host of 
problems, some of large import, some 
of detail, all with the possibility of ir- 
ritation and misunderstanding—tests 
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of the cooperative spirit. Most of what 

I will say in the remainder of this pres- 

entation will deal with the history and 

present status of matters that have been 

discussed within the Conference Com- 
mittee. 

I. Limitation of Transfer Credit 

to Lower Division and Nonpro- 

fessional Courses. The problems 

here are not so much of princi- 

ple as of definition and applica- 

tion. First the line between up- 

per division and lower division 

is not clear cut, nor is the defini- 

tion of a “professional course,” 

University policy as to educa- 

tional principles involved is rea- 

sonably clear, namely, that as 

a basis for specialization in 

either advanced academic work 

or in a professional school, there 

should be a two-year liberal arts 

or general education program, 

defined in detail in require- 

ments for junior standing. 

Courses of a vocational or pro- 

fessional nature taken in lower 

division years inevitably detract 

from the quantity of liberal arts 

study. Offered at the lower level 

of student maturity and train- 

ing, such courses cannot be con- 

sidered equivalent to courses 

with the same title offered a 

year or two years later. Proce- 

dures have been established by 

which a college may ask to have 

the transfer status of a particu- 

lar course determined as to its 

use for admission, its use to meet 
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Il. 


III. 


a requirement for junior stand- 
ing, and its use to meet a pre- 
requisite requirement for the 
major. 


The American Institutions and 
History Requirement. ‘The spe- 
cific courses to meet this re- 
quirement vary on the Univer- 
sity of California campuses. 
However, on all campuses we 
accept the statement of the jun- 
ior college that the state require- 
ment has been met. 


Reciprocity at the Junior Level. 
The completion of course re- 
quirements for junior standing 
on one campus of the Univer- 
sity automatically qualifies the 
student for junior standing on 
other campuses. 


. Limitation of Credit. Present 


limitations are of two types— 
limitation of transfer credit to 
18 units per semester, 70 units 
altogether, and limitation of 
credit in particular fields such as 
physical education. Credit by 
examination may not exceed 
one-fifth the total of credits 
transferred. | 


. Numbering of Courses. Is there 


any easy way to identify transfer 
and non-transfer courses? A 
statewide committee of 1936 


thought there was, but in actual 


practice ran into two snags— 
the comparative social and ed- 
cational standing of transfer 
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and non-transfer courses, with 
unhappy results on counseling, 
and the great variety of credit 
acceptance policies on the part 
of four-year colleges. The Uni- 
versity policy, “We will accept 
as transfer what you say is trans- 
fer,” is partially endangered by 
the growing junior college pol- 
icy of indiscriminate number- 
ing. However, the policy is more 
important than any system of 
numbering, and we hope to be 
able to work out the difficulties 
that may appear, whatever sys- 
tem of course identification may 
be accepted. 


Evening and Off - Campus 
Courses. It is an old policy of 
the University that the time of 
the day a course is offered is not 
a satisfactory basis for judg- 
ment as to its quality. However, 
we have said also that the day 
junior college should accept re- 
sponsibility for evening or ex- 
tension courses because the 
function of an evening junior 
college is so much of the voca- 
tional and non-credit type that 


-it can hardly be expected to as- 


sume responsibility for an exten- 
sive transfer program. There- 
fore, the University will accept 
from evening and off-campus 
courses what the day junior col- 
lege indicates we should accept. 


Subject A. The Subject A Com- 
mittee approved a number of 
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junior college and other college 
courses with at least ““C” grades 
as a satisfactory basis for ex- 
emption from the Subject A ex- 
amination. Like so many things 
connected with the ability—or 
the inability—of college stu- 
dents to write well, the policy 
has not worked perfectly. Such 
information as we have indi- 
cates, however, that the policy 
has worked as well as has the re- 
quirement of the Subject A 
course—but our information is 
admittedly incomplete and ten- 
tative. All levels of schooling 


need to work at the problems of © 


communication—reading, writ- 


ing, listening, and speaking. 


Credit for College Work Taken 
Before High School Gradua- 
tion. This problem has been 
given continuous consideration 
since the junior college was es- 
tablished, and until 1941 the de- 
cisions were always adverse. 
Like so many other times in his 
years of service to education in 
California, Merton E. Hill came 
up with the answer that now 
obtains—the applicant may re- 
ceive credit for college courses 
taken in the 12th grade, if he at 
the same time completes the re- 
quirements for admission and 
and for graduation from high 
school. Hiram Edwards later 
suggested, and the Board of Ad- 
missions approved, that such 


credit might be given if the ap- 
plicant established eligibility 
for admission after his gradua- 
tion from high school. 

We have kept the Board of Admis- 
sions and Relations with Schools in- 
formed of the plans of other universi- 
ties and colleges for granting advanced 
standing credit for work undertaken 
previous to high school graduation; I 
refer here to experiments of the Ford 
Foundation, and other plans for ac- 
celeration. 

In foreign relations of our country, 
there is frequent reference to the “most 
favored nation,” namely, that the 
United States is to receive not less than 
the rights accorded to the “most fa- 
vored nation.” I can think of no right 
in the matter of transfer of credits and 
in admission to the University of Cali- 
fornia that is granted to any college 
that is not granted in equal measure to 
the public junior colleges of California. 
We have some unsolved problems, 
such as were outlined in my report to 
the Junior College Conference Com- 
mittee on October 8, 1954. Through 
study and discussion we hope to find 
the correct answers. The various liai- 
son committees give promise of better 
understanding of mutual problems— 
we hope you will understand our prob- 
lems, and certainly the liaison com- 
mittees will help us to understand 
yours. 

University authorities need to re- 
member that the junior college is a 
college for all of the people, and there- 
fore lower division university work is 
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only one of several responsibilities. The 
University wishes to be of such assist- 
ance as it can in the performance of all 
of your functions. Were I asked to de- 
scribe in a word how the University re- 
gards the public junior colleges of the 
state, I would say that you are now and 
will become even more so, the typical 
California institution for 13th and 14th 
grade schooling that leads to advanced 
work in the type of education that has 
been assigned to the University. 

I should like to close my remarks 
with quotations from two of our Presi- 
dents. The first is from an address to 
Alumni of the University by President 
Sproul in 1950, quoted to junior col- 
lege administrators in the 1952 Con- 
ference in Berkeley. Some of the figures 
given are not correct for the present 
years, but I have selected this quotation 
for the attitude expressed : 


“There are over 50 junior colleges in our 
state today, and many of these are very 
good institutions. As a consequence, the 
number of students transferring to the 
University from junior colleges is now 
equal to the number coming directly 
from high school, and the number of 
junior college transfers is continuing to 
increase. Some of you view this evolu- 
tionary process with alarm, fearing that 
the junior college is a poor substitute for 
the freshman and sophomore years of the 
University. But the evidence does not 
support this conclusion. On the con- 
trary, the University’s own statistics 
prove that students of comparable intel- 
lectual quality transferring from junior 
colleges do as well as the students enter- 
ing the junior year from the University’s 
own lower division. Therefore, I am 
deeply interested in the development of 
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the junior colleges, and Alumni can do 
real service for their Alma Mater by fos- 
tering public recognition in their com- 
munities of the significant contributions 
these colleges are making.” 


The second quotation has nothing 
directly to do with the junior college 
but it has a great deal to do with what 
may be called “vertical integration” of 
our school system. It is a part of an ad- 
dress by President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler to the California Teachers’ 
Association in 1905, at a time when re- 
lations between the high schools and 
the University were a bit strained be- 
cause of differences over entrance re- 
quirements: 


... “And yet in spite of all this there is 
one principle that gives unity to the 
mass, one thread that tracks the laby- 
rinth. All education deals with growing 
organisms and seeks to provide their 
growth with healthy food, so that they 
may be strong to resist disease and un- 
fold their highest measure of effective- 
ness for good in human society, This is 
what the kindergarten is doing; this is 
what the University is busy about. There 
is no difference in substance between the 
work of the grades, the high schools, the 
trade schools, the university. It is their 
subject material that unifies them, their 
subject material of human lives. The dif- 
ference between them lies again not in 
the things they teach but in the different 
degrees of maturity represented by the 
pupils they deal with. Have we some- 
times forgotten this? Have we heard of 
promotion from grade to grade, or as- 
signment of new-come pupils to classes 
being determined according to pages of 
textbooks covered? . . . But grading is 
solely a matter of maturity, of capacity 
to do in the future not of acquisition in 
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the past—if it be true that education is 
the guiding of growth. Many a pupil has 
lost his life-fibre and afterwards drowned 
himself in a puddle of laziness from be- 
ing graded down to his formal learning. 
Many a grade has been swamped with 
poor material of pupils who have cov- 
ered ground but have not grown to new 
tasks. Teachers often worry because pu- 
pils have forgotten what they learned the 
term before, instead of drawing encour- 
agement from observation of their gath- 
ered strength to learn new things, which 
they shall again soon forget. What a 
good thing it would be if our teachers 
could swap a piece of their conscientious- 
ness for a big chunk of faith! 

“And now again—have you ever 
heard of college faculties insisting that 
certain subjects and certain definite por- 
tions or apparitions of them should be 
learned before a student could be en- 
rolled to enjoy the stimulus of a college 
course? I am sure that most of this is de- 
lusion and some of it approximately a 
fraud. What we must be looking for in a 
college is the presence of students who 
are able to do the work, and a solicitude 
as to what particular studies or pages of 
books gave them that ability represents 
scarcely more than an antiquarian zeal. 
It must be admitted that there are 
courses of study in the university which 
unrelentingly demand certain prerequi- 
site studies; thus, it is impossible to pro- 
ceed with engineering work without 
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solid foundation in mathematics; but 
with all such apparent exceptions it re- 
mains that the all-important preparation 
for college courses inheres in the ac- . 
quired capacity to understand and to 
work, and in the maturer intellectual 
and moral grasp derived from the rigor- 
ous pursuit of a well-ordered high 
school course. A study is an advanced 
study, whatever its name or however 
near the beginning of the book, when it 
is pursued by an advanced mind... . 
The practical convenience of the organi- 
zation of instruction and the practical 
necessities of articulations between the 
available courses of instruction in the 
grades, the high school, and the colleges 
will always demand attention, but I am 
convinced that they have in the past oc- 
cupied too much the foreground, and 
that the future arrangement of prepara- 
tion and prerequisites will pay much 
more heed to the real thing, the substan- 
tial intellectual maturity of the pupil 


himself. 


“So then we can after all face again 
the impudent query that sprang up in 
our way: ‘What is it all about’ by telling 
what it is all for. And this is our answer: 
the grades and the high schools and the 
trade schools and the normal schools 
and the universities and all their attend- 
ant mechanisms are for their pupils, and 
nothing else. And we think it well to 
affirm this at least once a year, lest we 
forget. ...” 
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Trends in Junior Colleges During the Past Decade 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


in 1935 the writer was a teacher mem- 
ber of a Parent-Teacher Association 
and frequently had to listen to sharp 
criticism of the public school system 
in such statements as: 


Why doesn’t the school teach more 
respect for work for work’s sake? 
Why does the system want to sugar- 
coat this job of getting an educa- 
tion? 

Why can’t the school give more 
practical and useful education? 
Can my son get a job when he 
finishes school? 


Later, when in administrative work as 
president of a small junior college in 
New England, he had a chance to do 
something about these questions. ‘The 
resultant curriculum of this young 
junior college included “work experi- 
ence” for every student enrolling. 
There were protests and groans from 
the students, but the parents looked 
upon the idea with favor. The old col- 
lege preparatory school was revital- 
ized as a junior college. 

Then, in 1945 there came an oppor- 
tunity to visit other junior colleges and 
see how they handled their problems. 
The gasoline rationing was over, so 
automobile travel was again possible. 


EARLE S. WALLACE, who now resides in 
Capistrano Beach, California, founded Dean 
Junior College, Franklin, Massachusetts, and 
was its first president. 


A route extending from New England 
to California was selected—a route 
that would allow a visit to 100 institu- 
tions on the way. In six weeks’ time 
and 4,500 miles of travel the writer 
enjoyed an education equal to, and 
possibly more valuable than, any pre- 
vious graduate course he had attended. 
On this trip the writer had work ex- 
perience at the top of the list, a subject 
about which he wanted to learn all 
there was to know. 

In late 1954 and early 1955, after 
an interval of ten years, the writer 
made another visit to the same institu- 
tions to study any changes that had 
occurred. It is usual to think of 
changes in education as slow, as lag- 
ging behind the times by a generation. 
In considering the educational situa- 
tion, often one thinks of faculties as 
conservative, remote from life and its 
problems; equipment dusty, out- 
moded; and methods behind the 
times. Frequently adults and youth are 
at odds over school and its problems. 
Adults urge children “to do their 


homework,” to “get good marks,” 
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while students are eager for the bell, 
anxious to get off somewhere else, and 
hate school, oftentimes. But the junior 
college wipes out all these conceptions. 
In an amazing and phenomenal way 
the junior colleges have captured the 
fancy and met the needs of whole cities 
—so that the college and the town 
think as one—a great cooperative, 
working entity never before seen in the 
educational field since the time of 
Pericles in Greece. ‘This great, surging 
force may well be the answer to “teen- 
age”’ trouble, the “divorce court prob- 
lem,” the “drug problem,” as well as 
the awakening of interest in com- 
munity affairs and cooperative work 
for an ideal. Here, in one college, using 
the town and its resources, and con- 
tributing to them, are the young and 
the old, the college graduate and the 
individual who may never otherwise 
have had the chance or interest to go 
to college. 

During the past ten years junior 
colleges in some states have become 
stronger institutions, while in others 
they have remained as they were—or 
are less strong. What are the reasons 
for this variation? This study of the 
two visits to 100 junior colleges may 
answer some of the questions. 

Ten years ago many educators 
looked at the new idea of the junior col- 
lege with mixed feelings. To some it 
was a new name for the finishing 
school—and meant the idling away of 
time for the lazy and leisurely, with a 
smattering of liberal arts, psychology, 
a little typing, a course or so in art or 
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music, maybe dramatics. Some looked 
upon the idea as a new name for the 
education of the less intelligent, or 
poorly prepared students, incapable of 
or ineligible for the senior college. 
Faculties were disdainful of it. A 
school that added two years for a jun- 
ior college had an uphill task to edu- 
cate the faculty to accept the idea. 
Many parents and educators felt the 
new venture was a tactful way of help- 
ing young people “catch up” on work 
failed or not taken so that a boy or 
girl could eventually enter college 
prepared for the work. With these 
ideas of the junior college firmly fixed 
in their minds, educators openly 
scoffed at such suggestions as “‘on-the- 
job training” in connection with dis- 
tributive education and medical sec- 
retarial training. Strange, too, that this 
attitude prevailed, for practice teach- 
ing had been widely accepted for a 
long time; conferences of teachers, su- 
pervisors, and student-teacher dis- 
cussion of problems were taken for 
granted. On-the-job training, with 
conferences of employers, employees, 
supervisors, perhaps labor union rep- 
resentatives, seemed infeasible. 

The dreams of far-seeing educators 
that a community college could con- 
tribute to a community were described 
by many as “far fetched” and a “far 
cry from education.” Yet in many 
cities and towns in the United States 
the junior college has become exactly 
that—the college of the town. 

Ten years ago little effort was made 
to show how the new venture met an 
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TRENDS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
educational need; how students might 
help town doctors or dentists in their 
offices, work in tearooms, in hospitals, 
do practice work in dietetics, and 
other phases of home economics. Stu- 
dents in liberal arts courses often 
voiced their superiority to those in the 
vocational groups. Educators were 
fearful the liberal arts curriculum 
would suffer, were dissatisfied with the 
suggested programs of general educa- 
tion, and worried that true education 
would be superseded by business 
schools. ‘Today, with 622,864 students 
in junior colleges of the nation, 367,- 
160 of whom are specials and adults, 
the dual function of the junior college 
cannot be dismissed. 

Some schools, in desperation at the 
loss of secondary students, hastily set 
up so-called junior colleges overnight. 
Yet many of these decisions “to be a 
junior college” worked out, perhaps 
to the faculty amazement, with suc- 
cess from the start. The reasons for 
this growth of junior colleges and their 
consequent acceptance are not always 
easy to determine. There are many ex- 
planations—returning veterans, pros- 
perity, the “Where are you going to 
college” attitude of the past decade, 
plus the combination of courses given. 
The courses were not strictly, nor ex- 
clusively, liberal arts courses. Broad- 
ened into the humanities, liberal arts 
courses were closer to life. Such sub- 
jects as marriage, child psychology, 
music and art appreciation, and var- 
ious vocational courses were intro- 
duced. An attitude of “We're trying 
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something new together,” “How can 
we improve it?’ coupled with discus- 
sions and conferences with parents, 
alumni, and businessmen, and a surg- 
ing new interest on the part of adults 
“to go back to school” may have ac- 
counted for the furtherance of the 
junior college movement. 

Adult reasons for returning to study 
influenced the curriculum: to finish 
high school, to improve in my job, to 
carry on hobbies, to study Spanish or 
calculus or some other subject, to 
make social contacts. 

As adults were considered and 
courses given for them for little or no 
tuition, the community college 
“caught on.” Adults found their jobs 
improved. They found that their de- 
sire for other courses, for work and for 
their pleasure, met with consideration. 


_ They found themselves turning to the 


college also for games, swimming, 
dancing. It became a lively center for 
their leisure. In many instances the 
name junior was changed to com- 
munity to signify the several functions: 
of the college. 

After studying community college 
catalogues and visiting with the presi- 
dents of several institutions, some in- 
teresting attitudes became apparent. 


“We give courses in whatever fields 
a student needs help.” 


“We bring in masters in whatever 
field there is a need.” 

“We visit a man or woman on the 
job to help him improve in his job.” 
“Every student must work on the 
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job in his chosen field 15 hours a 
week.” 

So it goes. Not only has it been real- 
ized that a future teacher needs prac- 
tice, criticism, discussions, conferences 
with the employer and faculty but so 
do individuals in all types of work. ‘The 
learn-by-doing idea has opened the 
eyes of youth and adults to the joy of 
working when you know how to do it. 

The community college adds a 
course as the student discovers the 
need and is not held back by any tra- 
ditions, since it is so new in the educa- 
tional world that no traditions have 
yet grown up to hamper its progress. 

It is not possible to predict the fu- 
ture of the junior college in the ent.re 
United States for conditions in one 
section are conducive to its growth, 
while in others they are not. It may be 
noted in this article, for instance, that 
fewer examples of the community col- 
lege are taken from the eastern states. 
Although the rise of the Junior College 
of Bridgeport University and similar. 
institutions indicates possible future 
strength, the community college may 
never be needed nor desired so univer- 
sally in the northeast as in the south- 
west. Several reasons can be advanced. 
Large universities, such as Harvard, 
give generously to their communities, 
offering lectures and concerts free to 
the public nearly every day in the 
year. Harvard also offers late after- 
noon and evening courses for a slight 
fee, as well as the extension program 
with Boston University and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Wor- 
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cester, Massachusetts, in fact, has six 
colleges located within the city limits. 
These facts are true of many sections. 


In the east distances from agricultural 


districts to colleges are usually very 
small. 


The trends most evident in the sur- 
vey of 100 junior colleges as the writer 
drove across the country resolve them- 
selves about two main points, which 
may have very evident connection with 
each other: 


1. In the majority of cases the junior 
colleges visited are no longer junior 
colleges, but have changed to com- 
munity colleges. In 1945 this tend- 
ency showed strongly. The aims 

(as given by many of these colleges) 

are: 

a. to provide education for trans- 
fer to senior colleges and uni- 
versities. 

b. to provide terminal education 
for students who wish a stronger 
cultural background for living, 
a foundation upon which to 
build a vocation, and prepara- 
tion to earn a living. 

c. to provide adult education for 
men and women of the com- 
munity. (This phase, in a num- 
ber of cases, has become the 
most important educational 
phase of the institution.) Adults 
come to the college for a variety 
of reasons: to fill their leisure 
time with social, physical, and 
craft activities; to study subjects 
that will help them in their em- 
ployment, receive on-the-job 
criticism; to take courses for 
their cultural background. 


2. “Work Experience” is an integral 
part of education, invaluable in 
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preparing the learner for his future 
job, whether on a farm, in trades, 


or in other terminal vocational 
fields. 


These two trends are established facts 
in many community colleges, not 
merely trends, in 1955. 

From the first, many junior college 
presidents had foresight and formed 
committees representing business, edu- 
cation, labor unions, and factory em- 
ployers to discuss, recommend, sug- 
gest procedures for establishing col- 
leges. In many cases the town provided 
acres of land for their colleges, gave 
and loaned buildings, contributed 
time, money, and effort to cooperate 
with the college heads in forming the 
institutions, Since colleges have grown 
in this manner, their business and 
vocational offerings differ as the eco- 
nomic factors of the regions differ. 
Some lean heavily towards engineer- 
ing, some towards agricultural train- 
ing, building trades, preparation in 
the sciences. They meet the needs of 
the community they serve. It is a fact, 
however, that almost without excep- 
tion the colleges have decided upon 
certain basic subjects, such as English 
and history, to be required of all 
students for a degree. 

It is necessary for the writer to point 
out the achievement of the community 
colleges accomplished by this coopera- 
tive effort. Is it possible for labor and 
employer to work together? Has there 
not been open hostility between these 
two factors at times? When a lawyer, a 
doctor, a factory employer and some 
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of his workers are in the same class 
under the same teacher, know each 
other, discuss with each other, almost 
anything is possible. ‘These diverse in- 
terests have equal rights to suggest 
courses and methods, and do. They 
meet on committees and plan the work 
projects of the youth and the on-the- 
job training of the adult. This fact is, 
perhaps, responsible for one of the 
points the survey has brought out— 
that colleges tend to serve adults in 
the work project even more exten- 
sively than they do the young stu- 
dent. Adults who attend the classes 
know how and where they need 
help. The work experience for the 
younger student has not been dropped 
in 1955 but has gone through changes 
—-in some cases giving the young stu- 
dent more background courses in his 
chosen field, giving him experience in 
using college owned facilities, in place 
of that given in 1945 in the com- 
munity. Many colleges now have the 
latest equipment and can provide ex- 
cellent field work. The college that has 
farms with cattle, hogs, sheep, poul- 
try; citrus and other orchards; truck 
farming, with the most advanced farm 
equipment and machinery; and ex- 
perimental stations does not need to 
send students to neighboring farms for 
experience. 

In other fields the cooperation of in- 
dustry and educational institutions has 
advanced the work experience beyond 
its position of ten years ago. Several 
colleges demand a set number of work 
hours per week as a requirement for 
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their degree. A good example of this 
requirement is in the merchandising 
field, where store experience is now al- 
most universally required as a part of 
the training. Work experience is a very 
definite requirement in several colleges 
in the building trade field where the 
actual construction of buildings is an 
essential part of training. Experience 
in hospitals and clinics, or in dental 
offices, is regularly required in the 
training in the. vocational nursing, 
the medical secretarial, medical tech- 
nician, and dental assistant fields. Vo- 
cational guidance, the psychological 
tests, the conferences, discussions, and 
the personal help given in all the col- 
leges help the student discover his 
abilities, make him a better citizen, 
and broaden his outlook. There is no 
doubt that the community college is 
filling some of the most deep-seated 
needs of the twentieth century. 

How can youth and age see prob- 
lems together constructively? The an- 
swer is that they are. The community 
college is an outstanding example of 
democracy at work—citizens working 
together, playing together, knowing 
each other. The junior college is not a 
stepchild in the educational system, 
striving for acceptance, nor just the 
back door to the senior college. It is an 
institution of which the educational 
system should be duly proud. 

What is meant by work experience 
related to subjects taken at the college 
is a question well asked. In 1945 the 
names alone confused the situation, for 
no set terms had been selected to define 
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the various types of work that teachers 
felt valuable in their courses. Colleges 
selected names for this practical train- 
ing that seemed fitting. The writer 
found the following expressions used, 
more or less indiscriminately. While 
the list is incomplete, it gives some of 
the wide variety of names in use: 
Work-study, Actual Experience, Work 
Project, Cooperative Work, Field 
Work, Cooperative Education, Co- 
operative Merchandising, Work Co- 
operation, On-the-job Training, Proj- 
ect Retail Selling, Winter Work Proj- 
ect, Supervised Field Experience, 
Laboratory Experience (in business), 
Experience, Distributive Education, 
Internship, Commercial Training, 
Practice. 


Among the experiences offered were 
work in stores, banks, industries, fac- 
tories, farms of the community, work 
in cooperative plans with industry, 
work in college owned offices and 
farms, building construction on col- 
lege owned property. No type of work, 
however, had a name that could be 
understood without special explana- 
tion in another college. The term, for 
example, “cooperative plan with in- 
dustry,” nearly always clearly a par- 
ticular plan in 1955, was in 1945 de- 
fined as follows: 


A cooperative work program is a plan 
wherein the school cooperates with busi- 
ness and industry to provide the student 
with actual job experience while he is 
still in school and the student alternates 
between a regularly scheduled instruc- 
tional program and employment in 
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business or industry, with the work ex- 
perience being treated as a definite part 
of his education. 


This is the statement in the California 
Junior College ‘Terminal Education 
Conference Report of the Cooperative 
Training Program by Junior Colleges 
in 1943. The true cooperative work 
program, introduced first at Riverside 
College, California, was used by over 
70 of the junior colleges in this study 
in 1945 in such widely different fields 
as: agriculture, business, trades, radio, 
dentistry, medicine, photography, ho- 
tel and restaurant work. 

In 1955 the terms used to describe 
work experience were found to be still 
somewhat varied. Colleges such as 
Pasadena City College, which had had 
established work plans for years, had 
well defined terms for different types 
of work. A cooperative plan with in- 
dustry in such a college would follow 
the definition given. By 1955 Pasadena 
had gone a step further, requiring the 
attendance of students in the “Work 
Study Program” at a one-hour a week 
course called “Occupational Rela- 
tions” to relate work experience to the 
college program. With over 1,000 stu- 
dents in the program six teacher-co- 
ordinators are assigned to teach this 
one class. The term “work experience” 
here has been changed to “Work 
Study” with programs newly divided 
as follows: 

1. The Diversified Occupations Pro- 
gram—for students having a work- 
experience on jobs not necessarily re- 
lated to their college major, yet offer- 
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ing credit towards graduation by meet- 
ing the requirements set forth as ac- 
ceptable: payment of the current wage 
rate, provision of definite learning ex- 
perience, proper supervision by the 
employer, conformance to safety and 
health regulations. 

2. The Related Field Work Program 
—designed for terminal students en- 
rolled in a three- or four-hour (10 
unit) trade, technical or business pro- 
gram and for transfer students for 
whom the Related Field Work Pro- 
gram provides work experience related 
to a specific vocational goal. Only those 
students who are working on a job re- 
lated to their school rr.ajor are accepted 
in this program. Unlike the cooperative 
programs, the school program is the 
basic essential and the related work 
experience is an adjunct—a laboratory 
experience. Typical areas from which 
students are accepted for this pro- 
gram are represented by the 16 trades 
and technical programs in such areas 
as machine shop, electronics, building 
construction, secretarial, administra- 
tion, industrial technology, drafting, 
etc. 

3. The Cooperative Merchandising 
Program—training consists of two 
complementary areas: actual paid 
work experience in local stores and re- 
alistically integrated classroom courses. 
The classroom activities include nine 
hours a week in the study of merchan- 
dising, selling, and products as out- 
lined in cooperation with an advisory 
committee of local merchants. The 
work experience of twenty or more 
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hours a week in selected mercantile 
organizations provides a pattern of 
training closely coordinated by the 
instructor. 

Here the writer found an elaborately 
planned work experience worked out 
in finer detail than in most colleges in 
which: 

1. Field work or field experience 
meant work carried on with or 
without pay on college owned 
facilities; 

2. Work experience or cooperative 
work meant work in the city 
nearby; 

3. Cooperative Work Plan meant 
the plan with industry already 
defined. 

A fewer number of terms were found 
on the 1955 trip, but there is still no 
uniformity of meaning throughout the 
country. In both surveys this lack of 
clarity in terms was especially true of 
the arts and crafts and the home eco- 
nomics fields, making it almost im- 
possible to be certain which types of 
work experience were offered, whether 
it was work on or off the campus. 

[In California the State Department 
of Education lists the following Mzni- 
mum Requirments for Accredited 
Junior Colleges (Education Code 
Section 8823) : 


Provide course, laboratory, shop, and 
studio experiences to fulfill the lower di- 
vision requirements in the more com- 
mon university majors and professions. 
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Maintain courses and trainings in vo- 
cational-terminal fields as may be re- 
quired to meet the needs of the local 
region. 

Establish adequate laboratory, shop 
and studio facilities, including equip- 
ment, tools, apparatus, supplies, visual 
aids to meet the needs of instruction and 
training in fields of learning undertaken. 

Provide shops and facilities in the 13 
and 14 grades adequate for job training. 

Physical facilities in the vocational 
courses should parallel reasonably close- 
ly those actually used in the business and 
industrial world. 


Although the student is not in an 
actual job requiring him to experience 
employer-employee relationships, the 
superiority of his equipment at the 
college largely or completely may off- 
set this loss. 


In 1945 some educators were saying 
at their conferences, “Yes, the junior 
college is here to stay, but will the sen- 
ior college accept the students as 
transfers? It is evident now that they 
not only can, but do transfer by the 
thousands, with success, and that most 
senior colleges are happy that the trial 
period of the students has been com- 
pleted before they enter the senior col- 
lege. Most western junior college cata- 
logues publish plans for transferring to 
senior colleges with the approval of the 
senior colleges. 

Junior colleges have successfully 
trained transfer students for ten years 
or more. The “reason for being” has 
long been justified. | 
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Junior College Directory, 1956 


Compiled and Edited by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Jesse P. Bocue, Executive Secretary 
and 
Mrs. Zora Ritter, Office Secretary 


The Directory contains information about junior colleges in the United States, its 
territories, Canada and a few other nations. The list comprises both accredited and 
non-accredited institutions. In general, institutions have not been included when they 
have not been designated as junior colleges by state departments of education. Every 
reasonable effort has been made to secure accurate information about each college. In 
this undertaking heavy reliance has been placed on the accuracy of the reporting junior 
college. 

Separately organized junior colleges, general colleges, or lower-divisions of four- 
year colleges and universities have been included only if they are active members of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. Undergraduate centers and extension 
centers, as in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, are included in the listings in view of the 
fact that they are essentially two-year colleges and doing about the same kind of edu- 
cational work as junior-community colleges. 

More extensive and detailed information about junior colleges may be secured in 
American Junior Colleges, fourth edition, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, and published by 
the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., 1956. 


Definition of Terms 


Administrative Head. Each institution’s desig- D—Indicates accreditation by the above 
nation of its administrative head has been ac- : cig 
cepted. The official title has been indicated D'—Indicates approval to operate as a junior 
following the name. It is assumed that this college 


person is the one to whom correspondence 


should be addressed. It is not implied that in D?—Indicates recognition as a junior college 


all cases the designated administrative head Association of State Colleges or equivalent, 

holds final administrative responsibility for State University, State College, or equivalent 

the college. institutions in states which do not have a state 
university. 


Accreditation. The American Association of Ab 
Junior Colleges does not act as an accrediting A—Indicates full accreditation 
agency. Member institutions are prohibited 


by constitutional provisions from indicating, A‘—Indicates provisional accreditation 


implying, or publicizing accreditation by this A2—Indicates formal approval 
Association. Types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition or approval are indicated by RECIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 
symbols as follows: E—New England Association 
State Department of Education; the Board of M—AMiddle States Association 

Education in the District of Columbia; the Jun- N—North Central Association 

ior College Accrediting Commission in Missis- eg 

sippi; the Provincial Department of Education S—Southern Association 


in Canada. T—Western College Association 
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W—Northwest Association 

X—Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America if not affiliated with one of the re- 
gional accrediting associations. 


Y—Afiiliation with the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church if not affiliated with one 


of the regional accrediting associations. 


Type. Three main types are distinguished: Co- 
educational, for men only, and for women 
only indicated by C., M., and W., respectively. 
Negro junior colleges are indicated by “N” 
following the name of the institution. 


Control. The primary basis for classification is 
twofold: institutions publicly controlled and 
institutions privately controlled. The first 
group is divided into state, local or municipal, 
union district, county, and joint county junior 
colleges; the second into those under denomi- 
national control or affiliation, non-denomina- 
tional and nonprofit institutions, and proprie- 
tary institutions. The following abbreviations 
are used: 


A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
A.M.E.Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
A. of God—Assembly of God 

Br. in Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 


Lat. Day St.—Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints 


Ch. N. J.—Church of New Jerusalem 
Cong. Chr.—Congregational and Christian 
Disc. Chr.—Disciples of Christ 

Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant 
E.U.B.—Evangelical United Brethren 
Free Meth.—Free Methodist 
Friends—Society of Friends 

Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 

Pil. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 


Presbyter.—Presbyterian 
Ref. Ch. Am.—Reformed Church in America 


R. L. D. S.—Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints 


S.-Day Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 
Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 
Wes. Meth.— Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 
report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases the date of origin of an 
institution which later developed into a junior 
college may have been given. 


Enrollment. Enrollment data are given for the 
year June 1, 1953, to May 31, 1954, unless 
otherwise stated. A “special student” is de- 
fined as a student who is not classified as 
either a freshman or sophomore because he is 
carrying less than a full-time load but who 
can be considered to be working toward a 
degree, diploma, or certificate. An “adult 
student” is defined as one who is above the 
compulsory school age and who would not be 
classified as a freshman, sophomore or special 
student. 


Faculty. The number of faculty is given for the 
same year as the student enrollment. The full- 
time faculty equivalent total is the sum of the 
full-time faculty and the full-time equivalent 
of the part-time faculty. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
an “M” or a “P” depending upon whether 
the membership is full or provisional. Active 
membership is open to any college which 
has received complete accreditation or equiv- 
alent recognition of any of the types indicated 
under “accreditation” above. Provisional 
membership is open to newly organized in- 
stitutions and to others which have not yet 
received such recognition. 
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TABLE I 


Summaries for All Junior Colleges by States 


in AAJ. Student Enrollment 1954-55 Faculty 1954-55 

Num- Total 

ber Ac- Provi- Full- 

of tive sional Full- Part- time 

Col- Mem- Mem Fresh Sopho- time time Equiva- 

State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
1693 945 516 115 117 145 52 170 
3800 1169 440 205 1986 72 32 81 
Arkansas 4 ae 2542 853 577 214 898 66 25 75 
California 00.44.71 51 . 318960 79449 32427 43541 164543 3799 4164 4935 
Colorado ................ 8 8 7786 1823 825 135 5003 196 145 244 
Connecticut ............ 7 i: 9693 1794 912 3487 3500 153 405 248 
Delaware ................ l l 222 119 58 v) 36 15 4 17 
Dist. of Columbia... 7 2 2927 1029 862 105 931 140 156 235 
NE oe 10 9 5969 2120 868 1034 1947 160 189 
Cpe 18 14 14407 2893 1696 1520 8304 242 114 289 
RS AEE SS 2 2 2396 780 356 207 1053 62 15 70 
Illinois 23 21 . 33627 #10472 #4140 6369 #£==12646 434 760 700 
ll Ea” 8 2 8750 899 553 3077 4221 105 250 171 
23 «20 11915 2239 956 7580 188 283 293 
Kansas 7478 3312 1777 466 1923 201 238 303 
Kentucky ................ ms 3424 1929 1083 271 141 151 80 189 
Louisiana l 1 259 188 eee. RS 21 2 22 
ee 4 3 601 201 55 12 50 14 55 
Maryland ................ ll ee 2959 1221 572 205 961 146 93 178 
Massachusetts ........ 6837 3454 1971 924 488 297 271 380 
5581 2221 3832 9945 336 348 446 
8769 1230 571 629 6339 113 147 173 
Mississippi gl 9934 4308 2515 1119 1992 500 108 556 
J eae 19 16 10816 4407 2420 440 3549 545 165 611 
Montana 3 3 1032 325 223 163 321 37 29 45 
at EN 5 3 2172 683 357 318 814 48 59 72 
Nevada ea l 370 107 29 35 199 5 23 16 
New Hampshire ...... 461 249 43 43 
ew Jersey ........ 10 7 3151 1061 484 1431 175 114 70 147 
New York —............ a 2. 2a 6773 4398 3460 11542 890 434 1084 
North Carolina .... 22 17 8389 3016 1571 #1623 2179 328 157 381 
North Dakota .......... 4 4 1761 997 69 357 72 44 85 
es 7 de 6493 504 237 3828 1924 204 303 316 
Oklahoma 5984 2759 1378 756 1091 197 152 256 
Ge ok 4 me 2772 1004 421 1228 119 110 60 134 
Pennsylvania ...... 25 10 17629 2608 1472 3137 10412 327 747 518 
Rhode Island .......... 1 l 33 13 538 24 3 39 16 
South Carolina....... 8 4 1649 778 360 332 179 71 29 84 
South Dakota... 3 2 467 107 63 271 26 15 24 30 
Tennessee _.............. 10 gi 8 2952 1724 920 92 216 147 52 168 
Texas _.__. <eear - 45 40 61103 22935 9805 13683 14680 1310 772 1615 
ee eee aS 4 4 7388 1558 897 1821 3112 96 148 172 
Vermont 2 2 516 291 202 23 40 7 43 
9521 2351 1166 2852 3152 340 178 399 
Washington ............ ll 9 20494 3189 1434 1888 13983 243 261 312 
West Virginia -...... a 1753 1014 648 91 ES 79 13 85 
Wisconsin _........ — 12 7750 2279 701 713 4057 170 241 241 
Wyoming ................ e <¢ 3571 465 171 128 2807 47 113 67 
laska 3 1 1138 21 6 750 361 6 45 21 
SSE Oe ee 5 2 2048 604 153 1066 225 108 64 125 
Canal Zone ............. 1 1 176 109 39 28 ee 8 7 ll 
ee ce ge 621 91 62 261 207 25 15 32 
Greece 145 94 51 8 10 12 
Hawaii a 59 26 RR 7 6 9 
ebanon 331 147 158 15 ll 23 17 29 
Rep. of Philippines 1 ee 172 83 21 48 20 7 2 4 
129 100 21 2 6 12 2 13 
: - | a . 596 449 6 696321 190634 85802 109571 310314 13277 12092 17219 
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TABLE Il 
Summaries for Public Junior Colleges by States 


Student Enroliment 1954-55 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California ............ 


Colorado 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 


2 
3 
7 
7 
5 
7 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
5 
2 
3 
8 
4 


North Carolina 
North Dakota ........ 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee ............... 
Virginia _. 
Washington ........ 
West Virginia 
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231 

113 

39 

32 
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Membership 
in AAJ Faculty 1954-55 
ber Ac- Provi- Full- 
of tive sional Full- Part- time 
~ Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equive- 
oe | leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
245 116 126 3 16 16 
ee 2 r. 3800 1169 440 205 1986 72 32 8l 
a 3 3 1894 686 430 201 577 56 20 63 
: 66 . 31843 79152 31240 43508 164543 3748 4128 4865 
7423 1602 683 135 5003 161 136 207 
§ 3822 1269 517 440 1596 92 67 112 
ie Ee . 12804 1974 1164 1434 8232 120 88 155 
. 80548 9333 3534 6031 £11650 310 628 533 
8484 759 456 3048 4221 82 237 143 
9957 1259 533 703 7462 39 245 129 
14 6069 2731 1370 315 1653 114 190. 197 
a 2 és 715 368 190 83 74 16 12 22 
259 188 71 21 2 22 
Ss 7 ~ 2492 973 390 168 961 102 72 126 
Massachusetts _..... 2 373 199 64 78 32 65 16 
Michigan —............ 14 I 5433 2150 3808 9938 327 325 426 
oe Minnesota ........... 9 “ 8456 1030 464 625 6337 95 134 149 
at Mississippi ........... 15 I we 8540 3726 2225 985 1604 397 77 441 
6712 2346 §=1063 135 3168 182 88 215 
1032 325 223 163 321 37 29 45 
ae Nebraska ............... 4 > 2013 618 321 292 782 34 55 56 
370 107 29 35 199 5 23 . 16 
a New Jersey ........... 2 * 911 237 102 506 66 27 23 36 
. 24350 5917 3764 3278 = 11391 735 290 876 
i 5 i 2498 490 193 875 940 41 81 60 
ie 4 ‘a 1761 997 338 69 357 72 44 85 
f 1 My 328 52 15 7 254 175 80 202 
13 . 5634 2554 1279 740 1061 18] 126 227 
S 2 1362 868 339 36 119 73 18 81 
i 12 . 15240 1443 782 3043 9972 174 636 311 
1 725 431 287 7 40 2 41 
34 . 58544 21669 9150 13161 14564 1183 716 
= 4 s 7388 1558 897 1821 3112 96 148 172 
3 7029 1172 530 ©2461 2866 127 133 166 
~ 10 . 20433 3167 1430 1853 13983 239 257 306 
546 294 210 42 aa 39 1 39 
Wisconsin .......... 10... . 7628 2203 655 713 4057 219 
wee § 3571 465 171 128 2807 67 
582 117 75 390 Be... §2 
§ 176 109 39 28 
TOTALS .......... 336 260 618000 159895 68295 92503 297307 
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TABLE Ill 
Summaries for Private Junior Colleges by States 


Student Enrollment 1954-55 


Connecticut ........... 
Delaware 


Dist. of Columbia... 


Kentucky _....... 
Maine ........ 
Maryland 


Mississippi —........... 
Missouri 
Nebraska ........... 
New Hampshire _. 


Ohio 
Oklahoma ........... 
Pennsylvania .......... 
Rhode Island _..... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota ........ 


Vermont _........ 
Washington ............ 
West Virginia _...... 
Wisconsin ........... 


Rep. of Philippines 
Puerto Rico ........... 


TOTALS _........ 260 
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Membership 
in AAJ. Faculty 1954-55 
Num- Total 
ber Ac- Provi- Full- 
of tive sional Full- Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equiva- 

State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent | 
LEE ORD, l 1448 829 390 112 117 129 52 154 
167 = «147 13 321 10 5 12 
517 297 187 33 51 36 70 

l 363 221 142 35 9 37 
7 es 9693 1794 912 3487 3500 153 405 248 
222 119 58 36 17 
7 | 2927 1029 862 105 931 140 156 235 
TS a 2147 851 351 594 351 68 31 77 
OEE e 1603 919 526 86 72 122 26 134 
3079 1139 606 338 996 124 132 167 
266 140 97 29 23 13 28 
EES OSE OR d 1958 980 607 253 118 149 38 164 
1409 581 407 151 270 87 48 106 
ll a 2709 1561 893 188 67 135 68 167 
4 m 601 333 201 55 12 50 14 55 
4 > 467 248 182 37 ne 44 21 52 
Massachusetts ....__ 16 ‘ 6464 3255 1907 846 456 297 206 364 
OS es i 250 148 71 24 7 9 23 20 
Minnesota “Toe 313 200 107 4 2 18 13 24 | 
8 fe 1394 582 290 134 388 103 31 115 | 
ll a 4104 2061 1357 305 381 363 77 396 
l a 159 65 36 26 32 14 4 16 
l 461 249 211 l 43 43 
New Jersey ............. 8 B 2240 824 382 925 109 87 47 111 
New York ................. 15 4 1823 856 634 182 151 155 144 208 
North Carolina _.. 17 5891 2526 1378 748 1239 287 76 321 
6 ia 6165 452 222 #3821 1670 29 223 114 
3 * 350 205 99 16 30 16 26 29 
2 ¥ 1410 136 82 1192 i. 37 42 53 
13 7 2389 1165 690 94 440 153 lll 207 
1 ‘ 608 33 13 538 24 3 39 16 
8 a 1649 778 360 332 179 71 29 84 = 
3 5 467 107 63 271 26 15 24 30 
Tennessee .......... 9 l 2227 1293 633 92 209 107 50 127 : 
Texas 2559 1266 655 522 116 127 56 157 
2 sy 516 291 202 23 whl 40 7 43 
13 1 2492 1179 636 391 286 213 45 233 
61 22 4 85 4 4 6 
3 . 1207 720 438 49 me 40 12 46 
2 122 76 46 18 10 22 
20 12 6 2 6 3 
NT ee ee 2 1466 487 78 676 225 65 32 73 
621 91 62 261 207 25 15 32 
145 94 51 8 10 12 
59 28 26 5 7 6 9 
331 147 15 11 23 17 29 
172 21 48 20 7 2 8 
Bin. a: 129 21 2 6 12 2 13 
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The Journal of Higher Education selects 


eke from the hundreds of manuscripts received 
tgs each year those of most interest and 
worth to educators engaged in administration 
and teaching in colleges and universities. 
Symposia concerned with controversial 
questions appear from time to time. 
Short papers reporting problems discussed 
9 Issues in practical ways appear in the department 
$5.00 a Year “With the Technicians.” 
News notes, editorial comments, and 
book reviews are found in each number. 


The JOURNAL of HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Ohio State University Columbus 10, Ohio 


An Intensive Course for Terminal Students . . . 


PRINCIPLES OF 
COST ACCOUNTING 


3rd Edition—By Sherwood and Chace 


PRINCIPLES OF COST ACCOUNTING is designed for an intensive course that combines a 
minimum of theory with practical applications. Numerous illustrations and charts supplement 
the discussion. 

An attractive practice set is available correlating with the textbook. It involves a job system 
of an electrical manufacturer. Complete materials are provided. The practice assignments 
for each unit consist of theory questions and practical cost problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 
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American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 
investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,600 Members 475 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association address: 
The General Secretary 
American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO-——-MONTERREY TEC 
Member of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and of the Associa- 


tion of Texas Colleges. 
July 14 to August 25, 1956 
HIGH SCHOLARSHIP—INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
BEAUTIFUL LOCATION SURROUNDED BY MOUNTAINS 
Intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, Mathematics, Literature, History, Arche- 
ology, Geography, Sociology, Government, Philosophy, Architecture, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 
Degrees offered: M.A. in Spanish Language; M.A. in Spanish and Latin-American Literature 
and History. 
For illustrated literature: 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano—Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


. 


all | 


Announcing New Secand Edition, 1956 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCOUNTING: THEORY AND PRACTICE— 


Second Edition, 1956 


by STANLEY 8. TUNICK, LL.B., C.P.A., and EMANUEL SAXE, J.D., C.P.A. 


An up-to-the-minute revision of a popular, vir- 
tually self-teaching text. Designed to lighten your 
work load as much as possible, FUNDAMENTAL 
ACCOUNTING: THEORY AND PRACTICE won 
praise from your colleagues for its simplicity and 
clarity of presentation. This new edition incorpo- 
rates suggestions from instructors from coast to 
oes tailoring it even more closely to classroom 
needs. 
To 
6” x 


Approximately 840 pages 


authors have eliminated most alternative meth- 
ods, as well as some material too specialized for 


an elementary course. 
Throughout, the text reflects the latest pro- 
nouncements of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, as well as the most up-to-date ac- 
counting th ry and practice. 

New problems and practice sets have been pro- 
vided throughout. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BUSINESS—Second Edition, 1955 

by HILTON D. SHEPHERD, Ed.D.. Management Consultant, VERNON MUSSELMAN, EdDd., 
Chairman, Dept. of Education, University of Kentucky, and EUGENE H. HUGHES, Ed.D., Dean, 
School of Business Administration, University of Houston. 


Features of the Revision: 
Business case problems added to every chapter 
enable students to analyze actual business situ- 
ations and give them direct insight into business 
operations. 

Greatly improved handling of vocational guid- 
ance material and entirely new section on careers 
in business give students practical guidance in 
choosing their particular careers. 

New chapters on Business Law and Ethics pro- 
6” x 9” 


535 pages 


vide an unusually complete discussion of these 
areas of the business picture. 

Increased emphasis on economics helps build a 
broader framework on which to develop the stu- 
dent's understanding of modern business 

zation and operation. 

Expanded sections on the stock market, life in- 
surance, and business financing round out the 


student's knowledge of the financial foundation 
of business. 
Published 1955 


THE DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
by GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, Ph.D., University of California (L.A.), and ELLA A. KUBE, Ph.D., Oc- 


cidental College 
A clinical psychologist and a social psychologist 
bring together the personal and social forces 
that operate in human lives, to show the inter- 
action of human needs and the environment in 
which they must be satisfied. 
x 


480 pages 


Emphasizing social learning, the book shows the 
continuity of adjustment through the whole life 
cycle by following an individual through suces- 
sive relationships with parents, teachers, friends, 
co-workers, marriage partner and his own chil- 


dren. 
illus. Published 1955 


COLLEGE ORIENTATION: A STUDY—SKILLS MANUAL 
by GEORGE WEIGAND, Ph.D., and WALTER S. BLAKE, JR., Ed.D., both at University of Maryland 


A student-centered text-workbook on study and 
adjustment problems written in student language 
and reflecting student-expressed needs as well 
as those of administrators of orientation pro- 

rams. Features unusual motivation resulting 
San direct research on factors in academic suc- 
cess. 


Bl,” x 11” 149 pages, perforated 


Flexibly organized to meet group-instructional 
situations, provides self-tests and worksheets that 
enable the student to discover his weaknesses 
and overcome them through systematic applica- 
tion of techniques. 


Published 1955 
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